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*: He that observeth the wind shall not sow, andhe thatregardeth tueclouds shali not reap."—BUT—“ He that tilleth his land shail have plenty of bread.” —Ecclesiastes: 
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A REPORT 


~~ Joun’ H. STeet. 
4 a f (Continued. ) 
MODE OF CULTURE. 


1 tye, oats, &c. are taken from it, until it be- 


_ siffered to lay a barren fallow fur two or three 
} years, during which time it is supposed to re- 


7 and to be again capable of sustaining, vegeta- 
_ tion, ‘This mode has bee pursued, | believe, 
all the light sandy lands of this eounty, 
nerally ; but many of our most reilecting 
farmers are beginning 
farms, like their teams, only 
properly drove and properly nourished, in 
order to be always ready for exertion. 
. The method which should be pursued with 
this soil, in order to obtain the greatest pos- 
7 Sidle profits, seems to be agreed, among the 


: _ itg; First crop, winter wheat; second In- 
4} dian corn ; third, barley, oats, spring wheat 
orrye, with which grass seed should be sown, 


time. Experience has likewise given curren- 
-} portant implement in seeding sandy soils. — It 
} should be employed immediately after the 
Seed is put in, 





- Onihe Geological Structure of the County of 
Saratoga, in the State of New-York; toge- 
ther with remarks on the nature and proper- 

ties of the various soils and modes of culture, 

» mlended to illustrate the Natural History and 

> Domestic Resources of the County.—By Dr. 


This soil when it is first cleared of the tim- 
» ber, particularly where it possess a level sur- 
» face, is covered bya thick vegetable mould, 
“which, when properly combined with the 
soil, seldom fails of producing, in its first ex- 
ertions, a luxuriant crop—this is uniformly 
Winter wheat—after which it is planted for 
‘two or three years in succession, and then 


comes emphatically worn out. It is then 


gain, in some measure, its original strength, ‘| 


to believe that their 


Most experienced farmers, to be the follow-' 


{clover and timothy is preferred) and the 
_*whole ploughed or dragged in, at the same) 


ty to the belief that the roller is a very “im-| 


This renders the surface | 


‘firmness to the roots of the young plants, that 


well plastered, and the crop mowed for hay : 
the next season it shonld be again well strew- 
ed with plaster, and it then may be fed until 
the latter part of August or the beginning of | 
September ; at which time it is to be turned | 
over with the plough, and prepared for a fu- 
ture crop of grain. 
but there is some contrariety of opinion as to 
the mode of putting in the seed ; the usual 
prattice is tocross plough and break up the 
sod before the seed is sown ; but those who 
have practised it, think the crop succeeds best 
when the seed is sown on the top of the fur- 
rews, and for this purpose the earth, after be- 
ing well turned over,is rolied and merely 
harrowed. 
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} Compact andsmooth, and gives.a depth and. 


ged in with a light harrow, or ploughed in the 
| way of furrows, with a Very light plough ; but 
not so as to disturb the sod. 


selves acquainted with the use of the roller, 
have adopted the following 
re,cire to be | simply turn over the sod, and then cast the 

seed immediately on the top of the furrows ; 
| but itis obvious, that passing a roller over 
| the surface, and then a light harrow, would 
have the effect to fill up the interstices of the | 
| furrows and render them more even for the 
reception of the seed ; besides, it would ren- 
der the earth more compact, and press it 
more closely to the green crop turned under, 
and this is considered very. essential in order 
more readily to perfect its decomposition, and 
thereby render it subservient to the growth of 
its successor, for which purpose it 1s buried. 


of wheat, on the sod, and some difference of 
opinion exists as to the propriety of turning 
over the sod in the fall, or in the spring imme- 
‘diately before planting, Itshould always-be 


over the surface, as is the usual custom ; and || wel} advanced. 
besides, it is supposed to protect it very ma- | 
terially against the effects of the winter. 


On the following season, the clover is to be 


Wheat succeeds well, 


The seed is then sown and drag- 


Some farmers, who have not made them- 


method ; they 


j nied by any. 


|turned over in the fall, before it has ceas . a 
they do not possess when the seed is strewed || growing, and in the spring after it has_ pret} 


It seems to be agreed on all hands, that” 
| three successive crops are all that should be 
again seeded, and the same rotation*ef cape? 
‘be pursued. Under this course, the qua iD 
‘as well asthe quantity of the produee will 
annually improve, and an nerdate 
‘be constantly added to the soil. — is 


| This soil would receive grea 
‘improvement from the transportation of the 
marl whieh lays at the bottom, to the surface. 
This would give more tenacity and €onsis- 
tency to the soil, and prepare it more effectu- 
ally for the benefit of the vegetable manure, 
which is to be supplied by frequent seeding. 
' With this dressing, all those sandy | 
| which arc blown about like snow drifts, might _- 
|be reclaimed and converted into ornamental 
as welb as profitable appendages to the farm.* 


The practice of elovering and plastering 
has been resorted to, and is m general use 
for the purpose of improving the soil ; and it 
is universally acknowledged to be by far the — 
cheapest and_ best method hitherto adopted. — 
Much complaint is, however, made of thelia~- — 
bility of the clover to be killed out duting the 
winter, but several distinguished practical far- 
mers*speak with confidence, that, if the seed 
be ploughed or well harrowed in, and then 
well rolled, this evil will no longer exist. 
Covering the secd when it is sown, is in prac- 
| tice with some farmers, and the effects resul- 
ting from it justifies the procedure; but the 
roller, so far as my knowledge extends, has ~ _ 
seldom been used on these soils, although i 
has been resorted to, and, indeed, is in genet | 
al use with some of the farmers on the loot 
soils, where its good effect has not been ¢ 
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Many farmers prefer Indian corn, instead 
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* Some years ago F published a paper on the 
existence of Marl in this county, and +ts applica- 
tion as a manure ; but I have yet to learn 
ther any use has ever beenmade of ite 
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’ dm the Mohawk Herald. 
PTERS ON GARDENING. 
% No. 1. 


: ¢Concluded.) 


The next point for consideration, is the size 
or dimensionsof your garden. And here let 
me caution you against imitating any of your 

neighbours. -The farmers in this state have 
greatly erred in this particular. Few of them 
occupy for this purpose more than a fourth of 
anacre, and many of them Jess; and here 
they have their fruit as well as kitchen gar- 
den. Ifsome of them exclude the apple tree 
‘from this favoured spot, it is only to make 
room for the pear, the cherry, and the plum, 
©. with all their numerous progeny. Nothing 
‘, : . that will ever become a tree, should have a 
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Place in the garden. Their shade is_injuri- 
~ #0us, and the strong absorbtion of their roots 
“starve the small plants in their vicinity; be- 
sides, they impede the plough, the use of the 
Spade, and form nurseries for weeds and in- 
sects. 
Altho 


g* 


ugh your garden should give room to 
none of those occupants, it should contain at 
least an acre. You can then use the plough, 
the,best of all instruments for cultivating the 
earth, not certainly to the total exclusion of 
the spade, but its use, where the plough can 
work, .is very much diminised. With a gar- 
den of this size, you can observe a proper 
rotation. of crops, a practice as essentially 
“necessary in gardening, as in farming. This 
is an Important fact, to which my experience 
can bear le testimony; and [ should be 


a 


2 


i ture in miniature. 


|you may have the holyhawk and sun-flower 
| standing in” majestic beauty around the bor- 
| ders of this large flower bed. 

| That kind of gardening which } would re- 


Agriculture“is a_ living 
science, progressively improving ; and in no 
place can you learn this science with so much 
facility, or at so small expense, as in your 
garden. Jtwas here our first parents were 





placed, by divine wisdom, that they might 
learn all that was necessary for man to know 
—nor is there any employment better calcu- 
lated toimpress the mind with vital piety, 
and teach us the cardinal virtues of humanity 
and patience ; for itis here only ‘ in the cacl 
of the day,” that the voice of God may be 








warmth of noon his “ handy works’’ appear sur- 
rounded by love and munificence—here all 
the conflicting theories relative to the nutri- 
tion of plants, the nature and use of manures, 
and the various kinds of tillage, may easily be 
brought to the test of experiment—-here all 


| foreign or new plants or seeds should be first 


propagated, and their qualities ascertained ; 
and here you may try without expense the 
various kinds of Indian corn, beans, potatoes, 
&c. and select the best of their species for 
field cultivation ; and it is only in the distant 
sections of a large garden, that you can raise 
the several kinds of cucumbers, melons, squash- 
es,&c. without admixture, or ripen the numer- 
ous varieties of cabbage and turnip seed, with- 








_ sorry ifit should ever escape your memory. 





-It is true thata plenty of manure will cause 
most vegetables to flourish a number of years 
in the same place; but the time will come, 
when neither manure nor labour will answer 

the purpose. To prevent this deterioration 

of the soil, the only means known at present, 
is a change of crops; and this should be done 
at least every four or five years, not simply 
~ *by changing the place of your annuals; that 
‘whole class must give place to biennials, or 
what is better, perennials, and the best of this | 
class is clover. I-know many will disapprove 

of this advice, and exclaim, Do you recom- 
mend clover as.a necessary plant to be nurs- 

_ ed in the garden? Certainly {do. Whoever 
shall try it upon land that has been long cul- 

- tivated as a garden, will find nothing equal to 
_.» this grass, to improve and renovate the soil. 
~~. If your garden contains an acre, one fourth of 
_ this in succession may constantly be in clover ; 

» and this you may denominate as your flower 
garden. The. herbage of this plant, when it 

grows Inxuriously, is superior in beauty to the 
carnation or hyacinth, and its flowers are as 
__.. +. yariegated and.as fragrant as the rose. Other 
*  ™ © fl@wers make a scanty return for~the great 
Sy care bestowed upon their cultivation; but 
‘here we have riehes, fragrance, and beauty, 


- 





out injury from each other. And here !et me 
advise you to furnish yourself with a blank 
book, neatly bound, for the purpose of making 
extracts from such publications as you may 
think deserving of notice—here make memo- 
randa of all your practice,either upon the farm 
or garden,and note the quality and kind of seed 
which you may use—here give names or num- 
bers to all your fields, and note the quality of 


divided into separate departments, to each of 
which prefix an appropriate title, as, Tillage, | 
Manures, Harvesting, &c. | 
resort as occasion may require. Here you 
willlearn what your several fields have _pro- 
duced, and what has been the result of the ro- 
tation of crops which you have raised. 

Without some record of this kind, you may 
grow old, without growing wise, and many ma- 
terial circumstances must escape your memo- 
ry, and-be lost. It is from wanting the facts 
which this book: might contain, that you see 
farmers so tardy in improvement, so positive 
in error, and at three score, so little advanced 
in the knowledge of their profession. 

You may make this book a valuable legacy 
to your children. It may teach them our 
present mode of husbandry, and they may dé- 
rive benefit not only from your success, but 
from your failure. Improvements will be | 








~ mnited. And iffurther ornament be required, | 





commend, is truly nothing moré than egricul- | 


heard, and his footsteps traced, but in the | 


the soil; and every qutumn give a faithful | 
history of theirproduce, with such remarks as | 
experience may suggest.—Let this book be | 


To this you may | 


Under the head of * Insects,”” 1 wish you to 
give with the year, not only the name, but a ° 
minute description of all such insects as you 
may find troublesome in the garden or fields, 
note the time of their appearance, the time of 
their greatest depredation, and when thoy 
cease to be injurious. Relate with accurac 
whatever you may have done to prevent their 
* vages, or cause their destruction. This clags 
of insects are extremely numerous, and com. 
posed of various tribes ; and it is quite proper 
|and necessary that you should understand their 
history. This you must study in the garden— 
this you must learn, not from books, but from 
careful observation and practical acquain- 
tance. Withthe knowledge thus obtained, 
you will be able to secure your garden, if not. 
your fields, from any considerable less. As — 
‘the season advances, and these hostile ar- 
mies begin to appear, you shall hear from me 
|further upon that subject. The forest for 
1 the last two months* has been severe, and the 
snow has afforded but a slight covering. May 
we not hope that where the ground has been, 
laid up in ridges, the parent seed of those ani- 
mals has beendestroyed ? But although that 
should not happen, our winters have their 
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use ; and Jong as they are, many of us are not § 


prepared for the spring, when it arrives. The — 
good husbandman is known and distinguished 

by his winter preparations fr summer. The 
importance of this truth, makes me extremely — § 





| mind, that when the spring of your days shall | 
ibe over, and your summer is gone and past, 
| you may spend the winter of life in quietude 


rand cheerful reflection. 
AGRICOLA. 





[* This letter was written inthe month of Ja- 
nuary, 1821.—Ed. 





From the Furmers Cabinet. 
“The following communication is from a very 
respectable farmer of the county of Hills- 
borough who has_ not learned his farmi 













whose exertionsin the agricultural cause > 

deserve the praise and emulation of his — ; 

brethren. The methods of culture here- 7 

commends appear to be rational,and the fact §- 

that he has repeatedly drawn the premiums 
ofour Agricultural Society commends his § 
experiments to the. attention and trial of 
our farmers.” — 

From actual experiment, I would recom- 
mend to my brother Farmers, the following — 
'mode of cultivating INDIAN CORN,POTA- 
TOES, WHEAT, and GRASS, on old farms, 
where the soil is congenial to the growth of 
the same. 

Plough your grass land, which you intend 
for planting the next season, soon after the | 
crop of hay is taken off; and be careful notto — 
take up any more than you can manure well 








perpetuated. 


the next spring ; at which time, when your § 
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** by book,” but by actual experience—anga V4 
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$ Jand is dry enough to work without treading } 


' ~~ of about eight or ten loads per acre. 





\ three feet apart, and had about three stalks 


“the manure has been handled over several 


“both should grow; you can pull up one without 
injuring the roots of the other, as one to a foot 


hoeing ; at which time be careful to pull up: 


ing too thick. 
‘destroy all the weeds ; but make no hill about 


“your hoeing is done, the stronger the corn 
roots willhold to support the stalk. 
roots will spreadin every direction near the 


effects ofthe warm rays of the sun, the nitric 


should we (as others have done) plant the seed |; 
- in deep furrows or holes, and raise a hili about 


‘the abovementioned manner ; except two rows | 
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jn the surface, harrow the sods fine; then 
cart on all your winter manure, and spread 
about twenty loads or 700 bushels per acre 
on moist land; ifdry land, less will do, If 


times, fermented and made fine, so much the 
better, for the first crop at least ; and if ina 
state of fermentation at the time, spread and 
plough it in while warm, and suffer as little of | 
the gas to escape as possible, Plough fine, and | 
as many times as you plase. Your land will 
pot be injured by too much ploughing, when 
sufficiently dry. When you have done plough- 
ing, with a very light plough furrow for your 
rows, about three feet apart, and so light as 
only to level down the high part of the former 
furrows, and leave a plain mark for your rows; 
—then if the weather is warm and the time 
has arrived for planting, strew your rotten 
barn yard manure in the furrows, at the rate 
Then 
drop and cover your seed corn on the old ma- 
nure, two kernels to each foot of the row; 
lacing them a few inches a part, so that if 





in the rows is enough to stand after the first 


all over, or your crop will be injured by be- 
Hoein such a manner as to 


you corninthe whole process of hoeing.— 
The smoother the surface of the field when 


The 
surface of the earth, where they receive the 


particles of the earth, and have a rich mouid 
below, into which they will penetrate so far 
as it is sufficiently lightened and made warm | 
for their use. It is a we}] known fact that In- | 
dian corn will not grow without heat, any 
more than the rush without water ; if so, why | 





the stalk as they grow, aud keep the roots 
deep covered in the cold earth, excluded from 
the warm surface of the field. Is it reasonable 
that this latter mode can be as conducive to 
the growth of corn as the former ? 


Ifany are ata stand and wish to know, 
Let them try the experiment. row by row, 
By planting one row deep in hills, 

- And more shallow the next in drills. 





_ I have planted my corn mostly in rows of; 
single stalks, for several years past, and in dif | 
ferent ways. Last season! planted my fic!din| 





through the field I planted in Inils of about | 





standing in a hill on an average ; and tended 
it equally. At harvest time, I gathered and 
measured the ears which grew on the two hill 
rows by itself. I then gathercd and measure« 


the hill in hoeing; but not to make a large 


will make it sufliciently dry for sowing. 


in the great disparity of temperature betwixt: 


the ears taken off of the two next rows, which 
stood in single stalks of one foot apart, and 
found the latter exceeded the former in pro- 
portion of one-sixth part more. 1 am satisfi- 
ed, that if Phad planted my field in hills in the 
common way, last year, | should have lessen- 
ed my crop at least eleven or twelve bushels 
of corn per acre. * The expense of cultivation 
in this way will cost about one day’s work 
per acre more than the common method of 
planting, and I have no doubt it will increase 
the crop, on an average, one sixth part. ~ 

1 would recommend the preparation of the 
field for Potatoes the same as for Indian Corn. 
The planting to be, one large potatoe, if of 
the large white kind, to every foot and a half 
of the row ; and bring a little mould up around 


hill. 

In this way Iconsider your corn and pota- 
toc fields prepared in the best manner for a 
crop of wheat, or other grain, the next season. 
The following spring plough it light and fine, 
harrow it down smooth ; then sow (if wheat) 
about one and a half bushel per acre, which 
has been soaked from 24 to 48-hours ina 
pickle of about halfthe strengt®of the strong- 
est brine. When the pickle 1s turned off, add 
siacked lime or good house ashes, as much as 
If 
you calculate for your next crop to be Grass, 
sow a peck of herd’s-grass seed and 10 or 12 
pounds of clover seed per acre ; then putit in 
with a light harrow or a switch made of brush 
for that purpose. 

In this way we get one crop of Indian Corn 
or Potatoes ; one crop of Wheat, Flax or other 
grain ; and four or five crops of Hay, with one 
coat of manure ; and that without impoverish- 
ing our fields, is the opinion of 

A FARMER, 
In ihe County of Hillsborough. 
March 28, 1822. 





Improvement in Brewing.—A_ most impor- | 
tant improvement has lately taken place in { 
the mode of brewing and distilling, and is now. 
practised in the patent steam-distillery at the | 
Greenhead, near Glasgow, (Scotland.) ‘The | 





'a late number o 
| from which we have copied it,» ‘RBhe writer is 


| arrive in’Philadelphia, asan article o consump- 










method, and which has $6 
our native beverage. ‘Another imp) 
at the Greenhead is a machin . styled by the — 
inventor a separator, that completely pre- 
vents the mixture of the coars@ essential oil, 
which is one of the products of distillation on 
the old plan and which. has been so greatly 
injurious to all malt spirits.—Minerva. ‘ 

3 dees 


___AMERICANCOAL. 
Tee ——— ee ared in 
the Liverpool Kaleidoscope, 


an esteemed friend of the Editor ofthe Mi-* 
NERVA, and has for sometime resided in New- 7  * 
York. The sample of Lehigh coal whieh he ‘a 
mentions, together with a specimen of Amer- | | 
ican Asbestos, forwarded at the same time, «  . 
were to be presented by Mr. EgertomSmith tor 
the Liverpool Royal Institution.—Jbid., eelg id 
‘* On board of the Cortes, in tow of the nail 3 
Nautillus (T. Hulme’s) Steamboat. | 
_“ Tsend a specimen of the newly-found Le- 
high coal. In one of my first letters from this 
country, I mentioned this coal as being in stra- 
ta of not less than nine yards. thick ! , abn of 
my English friends, I understand, laughed at . 
my credulity ; accustomed as they are to think - 
of three or four foot, or, at best, nine-foot 
mines, they could regard my account © ‘this, 
only asa traveller’s tale. 1 have, howewer, 
since seen a gentleman, ‘on whom | can rely, . 
who says he has seen this coal got to the depth 
of thirty-three feet! and one of the proprie- 
tors informed me, that it was, for aueht he 
knew or suspected, one thousand feet thick! ! 
‘In fact, the whole of the. Lehigh mountain ) 
seems to be made of this valuable material, 
which is taken from it, not by mining, but by 
quarrymg. It contains, lam told, 91 per 
cent. of carbon, and is, in weight, about eighty 
pounds to the bushel. It is just beginning te 


a " 


tion, and has already had some effect in bring- 
ing down the price of wood. If it should. | 
prove applicable to steam engines, it would 
enable manufacturers to do without -water-- 
power ; and by causing factories to be erect- 
ed near the cities, where hands arein abund- 





invention consists in the application of steam | 
to the bottom of the boilers, which are indent- | 
ed with concentric circles, varying in depth | 
according to the progress and quantity of heat | 
wanted. A pipe from the steam engine boil- | 
er, sifaated outside of the building, is convey- | 
ed to three large brewing boilers and two. 
stills. The boiler is not larger than required | 
of cight horse power, and not more than the’ 
usua! pressureis employed. In-addition to | 
the saving of fuel, the improvement consists. 


this made and the common way of distilling | 
by a coalor peat fire. ‘The difference is as’ 
214 to 21,877 degrees of heat. The conse- 
quence is obvious. Steam cannot give any | 
of that empyreumatic nauseous flavour, which | 





is so difficult to be avoided in the common | 


. 


|| Philadelphia for a barrel of it, which 


ance, would much accelerate the progress e/ - 
domestic manufactures. | The importance of 
this, both to America and Old England, is to 
obvicus to require comment. » The coah in 
questicn burns almost without smokeorflame. 
hike the Kilkenny coal, of Ireland, and, I nen 7 
cy like the Bovey coal, of England. It, howe ~~ 
ever, gives out immese heat, and, itis said * 
sometimes melis the bars of. fire-grates;—  * 
though: it is at first difficult to kindle. Its ex- 
ternal appearence is different from any thing os 
















I have seen in England, and I think it w 

be worth while to exhibit ita short time 

your office. Captain Matlock has sent to 

te carry to England, en his next voyage, ~ a © 
“Tremain,&c. ROBT. TAYLOI 
“To Mr. Ecentom Smits.” 
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“LETTERS ON ENTOMOLOGY, 


z [By Kirsy and Srence.] 


LETTER I. 


INTRODUCTORY. 
(Continued. ) 


A new. amimal or plantis scldom to be met 
witheven by those who have leisure and op- 
portanity for extensive researches ; but « you 
collect iasects you will find; however limited 
the manor f@pon which you can pursuc your 
game; that your efforts are often rewarded by 

thé capture of some ton-descript or rarity at 
present not possessed by other entomologists, 
for | have seldom seen a cabinet so meager 
as not to possess some unique specimen. Nay, 


- though you may have searched every spot in 


ou neighbourhood this year, turned’ over 
évery stone, shaken every bush or tree, and 
fished every pool, you will not have exhaust. 
ed its insect productions, Do the same 
‘another and another) and new treasures will 
still continue to enrich your cabinet. If you 
leave your own vicinity for an entomological 
excursion, your prospects of success are still 
further increased; and even if confined in 


‘bad weather to your inn, the windows of your 


apartment, asI have often experienced, will 
add-to your stock. Ifa sudden shower oblig- 
es you at any time to seek shelter under a 
tree, your attention will be attracted, and the 
tedium of your station relieved, where the 
botanist could not hope to find even a new 
lichen or moss, by the appearance of several 
insects, driven there perhaps by the same 
-cause-as yourself that you have not observed 
before. Should you, as I trust you will, feel 
a desire toattend to the manners and econo- 
my of insects,,and become ambitious of mak- 
ing discoveries in this part of entomological 
science, I can assure you, from long experi- 
ence, that you will here find an inexhaustible 
fund of novelty. For more than twenty years 


+ my attention has been directed to them, and 


~ preceding years. 


during most of my summer walks my eyes 


have been employed in observing their ways ; 


et Leanmsay with truth, that so far from hav- 
“ing exhausted the subject, within the last six 
months I have witnessed more interesting 
facts respecting their history than in many 
To follow only the insects 
that frequent your own garden, from their 
first to their last state, and fo trace all their 


proceedings, would supply. an interesting a- 


musement for the remainder of your life, and 
at its close you would leave much to be done 
by your successor; for where we know tho- 
roughly the history of one insect, there are 
hundreds concerning which we have ascer- 
tained little besides the bare fact of their ex- 
istence. Nii 

But numerous other sources of pleasure and 
inforination will open themselves to you, not 
inferior to what any other science can furnish, 








when you enter more deeply into the study. 
Insects, indeed, appear to have been nature’s 
favourite production, in which, to manifest 
her power and skill, she has combined and 
concentrated almost all that is either beauti- 
ful and graceful, interesting and alluring, or 
curious and singular, in every other class and 
order of herchildren. To these, her valued 
miniatures, she has given the most delicate 
touch and highest#inish of her pencil. Num- 
bers she has armed with glittering mail, which 
reflects a lustre like that of burnished metals ; 
in others she lights up the dazzling radiance 
of polished gems. Some she has decked with 
silver; or with scales or pile, which mimic 
the colour and emit the ray of the same pre- 
cious metals. Some exhibita rude exterior, 
like.stones in their native state, while others 
represent their smooth and shining. face after 
they have been submitted to the tool of the 


polisher: others, again, like so many pysmyy 


Atlases bearing on their backs a microcosm, 
by the rugged and various elevations and de- 
pressions of their tuberculated crust, present 
to the eye of the beholder no unapt imitation 
of the unequal surface of the earth, now hor- 
rid with misghapen rocks, ridges, and preci- 
pices—now swelling into hills and mountains, 
and now sinking into valleys, glens, and caves ; 
while not a few are covered with branching 


| spines, which fancy may form into a forest of 


trees. 

What numbers vie with the charming off- 
spring of Flora in various beauties! some in 
the delicacy and variety of their colours, co- 
lours not like those of flowers evanescent and 
fugitive, but fixed and durable, surviving their 
subject, and adorning it as much after death 
as they did when it was alive ; others, again, 
in the veining arid texture of their wings ; and 
others in the rich cottony down that clothes 
them. To such perfection, indeed, has na- 
ture in them carried her mimetic art, that you 
would declare, upon beholding some insects, 
that they had robbed the trees of their leaves 
to form for themselves artificial wings, so ex- 


actly do they resemble them in their form] 


sabstance, vascular structure; some repre- 
senting green leaves, and others those that 
are dry and withered. Nay, sometimes this 


mimicry is so exquisite, that you would mis- | 


take the whole insect for a portion of the 
branching spray of a tree. No mean beauty 
in some plants arises from the fluting and punc- 
tation of their stems and leaves, and ‘a similar 
ornament conspicuously distinguishes nume- 
rous insects, which also imitate with multi- 
form variety, as may particularly be seen in 
the caterpillars of many species of the butter- 
fly tribe (Papslionide,) the spines and prick- 
les which are given as a Noli me tangere ar- 
mour to several vegetable productions. 

In fishes the lucid scales of varied hue that 
cover and defend them are universally admir- 
ed, and esteemed their peculiar ornament ;— 
but place a butterfly’s wing under a micro- 
scope, that avenue to unseen glories in new 


! 


worlds, and you will discover that nature hag 
endowed the most numerous of the insect 
tribes with the same privilege, multiplying in 
them the forms, and diversifying the colour. 
ing of this kind of clothing beyond all parallel}, 
The rich and velvet tints of the plumage of 
birds are not superiour to what the curioys 
observer may discover in a variety of Lepidop. 
tera; and those many-coloured eyes which 
deck so gloriously the. peacock’s tail are imj: 
tated with success by one of our most com. 
‘mon. butterflies, - Feathers are thought to be 
peculiar to birds; but insects often imitate 
them in their antenz, wings, and even some. 
times in the covering of their bodies.—We 
admire with reason the coats of quadrupeds, 
whether their skins be covered with pile, or 
wool, or fur, yet are not perhaps aware that 
a vast variety of insects are clothed with all 
these kinds of hair, but infinitely finer and 
more silky in texture, more brilliant and de. 
licate in colour, and more variously shaded 
than what any other animals can pretend to, 
(To be continued.) 





From the American Farmer. - 


THE COTTAGER’s MANUAL, 


FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF BEES THROUGH- 
OUT EVERY MONTH OF THE YEAR. 


To the president, vice presidents, the treasurer, 


and members of the British Apiarian Society, 
who, by their laudable endeavours, have en- 
couraged the culture of the Bee, amongst the 
cottagers, this manual ts dedicated, with feel- 


ings of tne most profound respect, by their ’ 


secretary. 


Before I enter upon the particulars of the © 


practical management of Bees, it may be at- 
tended with great advantage to the cottager, 
to receive some instructions which ought to 
be minutely attended to in the purchase of 


hives; for one of the firs™things which it is — 


necessary fora person to know, who is desi- 
rous of keeping Bees, is the difference between -_ 
There is no kind of © 

* ‘ 





a good and a bad hive. 
j tack. in Which a purchaser can be so easily 
deceived as in a hive of Bees, for few possess 
‘either the courage or the ability to examine 
it, and still fewer are aware of the particular 
excellencies which ought todistinguish a sound 
anda healthy hive. It must therefore be 
taken into consideration, 


that the failure ’ 
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rwhich often attends the keeping of Bees, a- . 


rises more from a want of judgment in the 
purchase of the stock hives, than from any of 
those accidental causes to which that failure 
is in general attributed. Ifa farmer goes to 
market who is totally ignorant of the particu- 
lar points which constitute the soundness of a 
horse, or the goodness of a cow, and he pur- 
chases either solely on his own judgment, and 


has only his own want of judgement to blame, 
and must not throw the censure upon the ani- 








mal. Human nature is prone to deception in 


it afterwards turns out good for nothing—he - 
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giicases in which self-interest is concerned ; 
anda person, having some stocks to sell, and 
‘who to some judgment unites a little cunning, 
will naturally attempt te recommend his worst 
/qnd worn-out hives, and will use all his rustic 
eloquence to persuade the ignorant purchas- 
ef, that the goodness of a hive if alone to be 
determined by its he This indeed is 
jnsome instances true, but only where it con- 
cerns the swarms of the current year, for af- 
ferthat period, the weigat is a false criterion ; 
the worst hives generally weighing the most, 
and this is accounted for by the great quantity 
of bee bread which is found in old hives, and 
which being a very heavy substance is apt to 
mislead the unwary purchaser, whe not being 
aware of the existence of such a substance in 
ahive, conceives that.it is the extraordinary 
quantity of honey which causes the excessive 
weight. 
' When a person intends to purchase a hive, 
heshould go in the middle of the day into the 
rden where it stands, and take particular 
notice of the manner in which the Bees of any 
individual hive work. As itis probable there 
may be other hives in the garden, the choice 





' jgeasier to be determined by a comparison of } 


one hive with another, inregard to the follow- 
ing particular points. 
i—The number of Bees which are seen 
going in with the yellow balls, or pellets, at- 
tached to their legs. . 
2—The number of drones; the greater the 
4 umber, the more prolific the hive. 
~ %-The general bustle and activity which 
are observed about the hive, and whether the 
‘Bees leave the hive with velocity, taking 
wing immediately that they come out—or 
whether they saunter about and then re en- 
ter the hive—the latter is a bad symptom. 
4—The eagerness with which they appear 
to repel the robbing Bees. 
5—The number of Bees which stand at 
the entrance, fanning with their wings ;— 
some Bee-masters call these Bees the musi- 
ans of the Queen’s band, as they’ continual- 
dy make a humming noise; others call them 
4 idle Bees, for the same reason as they call a 
‘tow idle, who is chewing the cud—both are 
fulfilling a positive law of ‘nature—and the 
greater the number of Bees at the entrance, 
§ the greater the internal heat, which being oc- 
_ tasioned by a crowded population, indicates 
. at once the goodness of the hive. : 
These may be called the exterior signs of 
, “igood hive, as far as relates to the bees them- 
Selves; now in regard to the hive itself, some 
people are very careless and indifferent as to 
the quality of the hive into which they put 
their swarms; some will put them into hives, 
. the bands of which are all rotten and decay- 
 @d,and which are consequently the recepta- 
Cle‘of those very insects and vermin which 
are so prejudicial to Bees; others will take 
NO care as to the dryness of the hive, which 


_ 38an essential point to be attended to, for if 


the hive be damp, the noxious influence is 














communicated to the combs, and they become 
soon spoiled. A swarm ought always to be 
iy into a new hive, well seasoned, and light- 
y made; were this advice always attended 
to, we should not witness so many disastrous 
failures which annually occur in the manage- 
ment of Bees. Never select a stock the hive 
of which appears to be rotten—if a swarm of 
the current year has been put into it, the 
hive will soon destroy the Bees—and if. the 
Bees in it are as old as the hive itself, it is not 
worth the trouble of removing, much less of 
paying for it. In an old hive, the chances 
are a hundred to one against you, but that it 
has been the breeding place of the.moths, the 
eggs of which afterwards hatching by the heat 
of the hive, produce the caterpillars which in 
a week will destroy a whole hive. 


Having now mentioned the exterior quali- 
ties of a good hive, I will proceed to the in- 
terior, and here the greatest difficulty pre- 
sents itself to the young practitioner. Most 
people entertain a most ungrounded fear of 
Bees, and deem it almost madness to turn up 
a hive to inspect it. Now, I wish particular- 
ly to expel this idea from the minds of those 
who have a wish to keep Bees, but who are 
restrained by that very fear. The Bee isa 
bold and passionate insect, but it is at the 
same time a great coward, and like human 
cowards will bluster a great deal, but run 
away ata shew of determined courage. The 
means of quelling the anger of Bees and re- 


| ducing them to complete submission, so that 


you can handle them like a number of beans, 
are so simple, that no one should entertain 
any fear of doing whatever he pleases with 
his Bees: a little tobacco smoke, or indeed 
the smoke from almost any. substance will 
quell the courage of a whole hive. 


Some people always select the evening for 
their operations on their hives, but it is the 
most unseasonable time they could seleet, for 
the Bees are then all of them in the hive, and 
their anger is much more easily roused in the 
evening than in the middle of the day. In 
the evening the Bees get upon your clothes, 
and crawl about until they find some vulnera- 
ble part to sting you,* but in the day-time. 





* During my residence in Scotland I had, 
one eveping, a convincing proof of the truth of 
this remark, in the person of an-honest brawny 
Scot, who generally assisted me in my Apiarian 
experiments, and who was always habited in 
the *“ garb of old Gaul.” Matters went on ve- 
ry smoothly with us for some time, until about 
twenty or thirty Bees had found their way up 
the legs of the unsuspecting Scot, and getting 
beneath his kitl, began the operation of sting- 
ing, without distinction of place or circumstan- 
cess Jt wasa most ludicrous scene,+no Gri- 
maldi ever performed such surprising antics.— 
It was the Highland fing with all its graceful 
attitudes, accompanied every moment with the 
ejaculation “ D—n the beasties—there be ani- 


! 
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proceeds either from the putrid excrements 


= en 

the majority of the hive are in the fields, and 
are too intent upon theirlabours to take much ~ 
notice of your operations. -- 

Having fixed upon the hive which you in- 
tend to purchase, loosen it gently from the 
board on which it stands, for should it not have 
been plastered down, the Bees will have fast- 
cned it themselves. Be careful notto jerk 


it, for this motion will be apt to rouse the 
Bees, and may perhaps break some of the 


combs. ‘The, hive being loosened, turn it 
gently up; the Bees will make a slight buz, 
and should they shew any disposition to fly ot 
to sting, smoke them with some tobacco 
smoke from the fumigating bellows, or com- 
mon tobacco pipe. Proceed then to inspe=: 
the interior, which must present the follow- 
ing appearancesy . 
1—The hive must be crowded with Bees. 
2—The combs must be of a yellow hue,: 
which declares it to be a new hive. Should 
the combs be very black, reject the hive al- 
together, for it is infallibly an old one. 
3—~The side combs must be completely 
filled with honey, which can easily be ascer- 
tained by observing all the cells sealed up, * 
whereas the cells in the middle combs will be * 
empty, 
4—If a number of Queen-cells are preceivy- 
ed, which will be seen attached to the sides of - 
the combs, like small inverted acorn cupsyon- 
ly more closed at the topreject the hive, 
for it is a sure indication of an old hives 
5—If a very strong odour issues from the 
hive,t—reject it.—This is, however, a diffi- 
cult criterion to establish, as it cannot be sup- 
posed that an unexperienced person can im 
mediately distinguish the different -odours 
which proceed from “ hive. © 4 
6—If any liquid spots of a dark colour ap- 
pear upon the board of the hive, would not 
be prudent to purchase it, for it is certain thab 
the Bees are afflicted with the dysentary. 
7—If you perceive on the stool a 
number of small particles of wax, it is a oo 
tive proof that the hive is infected with moths: 


_+-it would be throwing money away to pur- . 


chase such a hive; andif amongst:those par- 
ticles some small grubs ara perceptible, with 
a reddish head, you may condemn the hive’ 
as good for nothing, for it will not las€ two 
months longer. 

8—If you perceive the wings of the Bees te: 
be ragged or torn at the ends, it is a positive 
sign of an old hive. ae 

Haying thus examined the hive, outside and 


nie 





ther? The poor man was however so stung, <> 
that he was confined to his bed for a week. ~ 
t This particular odour is well known to présl 


fessed apiarians, but it is difficult to describe it} — # 


it is neither the smell of honey nor of wax, and 7 


= 
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the Bees, occasioned by the dysentary—from 4 


| corrupted brood—or from an unusual g 


of Bee-bread, whichis always Jounal ord | 
am inclined to attribute it to the ;first cause, 
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» ansidé, and determined.on the purchase of it, { 
the next step to be taken is its removal. For 


this purpose, the evening must be selected, 
and when it is perceived that the Bees are all 
come home, stop up the entrance with some 
clay, or any other substance at hand; this, 
however, is under the supposition that you 
can take the board also on which the hive 
stands, but should it be placed with others up- 
on 4 bench, which is a most injurious plan, a 
board must then be laid upon the ground, ex- 
actly in the front.of the hive;*and the hive 
must then be gently lifted upon it; but here 
a difficulty will occur, which shews the incon- 
venience of placing several hives on the same 
bench. As soon as the hive is taken off, a 
great number of Bees will be found on the 
board, which must not be sacrificed, the hive 
must therefore be held level with the board, 
and the Bees must be swept into it with a 
goose’s wing or a small branch of a tree ;— 
the hive must then be placed upon the board, 
and the entrance stopped up, and every cre- 
vice through which a Bee can escape.* The 
hive can then be removed by trying an old 
sheet or table cloth round it, andscarried by 
the hand or,on the head. If you have _ pur- 
chased two. or three hives, they may be re- 
moved on a hand barrow, or carried like two 
milking pails. »Having'arrived at the place 
of their destinations let them settle for about 
half an hour, taking the clay from the en- 
trance, that the Bees may not be suffocated ; 
then deposit the hive on the pedestal, letting 
it front the south cast, and on the following 
day plaster it round the bottom. The stock 
may then be considered to be fairly establish- 
ed, when it becomes the duty of the proprie- 
tor to attend, to the following instructions. 
7 (TO BE CONTINUED.) 





* The necessity of minutely attending to this 
advice will be appirent from the following cir- 
éumstance. - I once purchased a hive of an in- 


 digent woman, who was obliged to leave her 
cottage, and I procured a man to remove ut for 
me, who carried it upon his head. thought we 


had stopped up-every hole through which a Bee 
could escape, but it being avery old huve, I soon 
fowtd I was mistaken, for we had not proceeded 
far, before two Bees made an aitack upon the 
man’s ear, who, not much relishing his. ew ac- 
quaintance, threw down the hive without. any 
further ceremony—ihe combs were broken—the 
Bees’ were drowned in the honey, ana Lultamate- 
ly lost my hive. - are 
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The Minerva,. a weekly papery which we 
noticed'in a former. number as having been 
recently established: in New-York, is kept up 
in. all its original spirit of taient and iidustr) + 








Each successive number grows opon the good 
opinion of the reader of taste and intelligence. 
We consider it an invaluable addition to the 
periodical publications of the day, having no 
hesitation to pronounce it not only one of the 
best but the cheapest of the weekly Literary 
Journals now in existence. The price is 
Four Dollars per annum—and we shall gladly 
receive subscriptions, and forward them to 
the Editor, who is well known by us to be de- 
serving of every encouragement that the h- 
beral and enlightened friends of Literature 
and Science may feel disposed to bestow up- 
onhim. We should, indeed, deeply regret 
to see a paper, like the Muyerva, fail for 
want of support. 
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FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 


Reservoirs for MANURE, and important hints 


to the Farmer's. 


I am not induced to write because I sup- 
pose farmers are ignorant of the particulars 
hereafter mentioned ; No: but because I am 
placed under such circumstances that I am 
unable to put in practice what ought to be 
done ; and, because that others who are able, 
remain too negtigent to perform an important, 
agricultural, and even amoral duty. If waste 
be considered immoral, it must be allowed 
that the above expression, moral duty, is ap- 
propriate to the subject under consideration. 
Now I suppose the impatient reader will be- 


gin to inquire, ** What is this important ob-} 


ject, or what are the these valuable hints?” 
Answer: A Reservoir near the dwelling-house 
or kitchen, into which should be deposited, 
all the filth appertaming to the dwelling place. 

To enumerate the particular substanees 
which ought to be deposited in this recepta- 
cle, would be an incomplete undertaking ;— 
but in order to make a beginning, and then 
proceed from time to. time as reason may dic- 
tate, let the following articles be noticed :— 
Soap suds are of great value in forming com- 
posts ; the wash from house-floors ; water in 
which meat or fish has been freshened ; all 
kinds of offal, from cattle, sheep, swine, fowls, 


fish dc. are suitable for the reservoir; old 


brine. which: is commonly thrown away, is ve- 
ry valuable; all Kinds of luxuriant weeds 
growing in the garden or near the house, 
should be pulled when ina succulent state 
and cast into the reservoir; in short all waste 
liquors ofa saline nature, all filthy articles 


which are of no use to man nor beast, and are 
commonly thrown away, should be deposited 


in the reservoir. _ When it becomes necessa- 
ry, add common earth, or clay, or sand, as the 
nature of the soil, where the compost is.to be 
spread, may require. Lime, ashes and leech- 
ed ashes are important articles in forming 


composts; but it is advisable to omit this mix- 


ture till you are ready to plough in the com- 





— =—— — 
post; for, if these alkalescent substances be 
mixed in the reservoirany considerable time 
they will generate such an effervescence ag 
willairs off the best particles of the manure 
by exhalation. And in fact when lime ofp 
ashes are to be mixed with cbarse manure ig 
hasten a decomposition, they ought to be spar. 
ingly and cautiously used. 

Other objects are worthy of notice :—The 
tan of a tan-yard, which is yearly wasted 
would be of no small value if rightly saved. It 
is valuable on moist grass-land ; it will reviye 
orchards ; and if laid in a flat-topped heap, jt 
will become a tolerable good manure ina fey 
years; especially if it be of the oak kind, [t 
is supposed by som persons that hemlock bark 
will render land sterile ; but this isa mistake: 
It is true that the woody parts of hemlock are 
detrimental to improved land, and they must 
be carried off or consumed by fire before a 
good crop can be obtained from where they 
lie. The bark, however, especially when pul- 
verised, has a quanlity of a fertilizing nature, 
Place a heap of hemlock tan ina field,—in 
two or three years you will perceive white 
clover flourishing around the border of the 
base of the heap. This indicates fertility in 
addition to thorough experiments successfully 
tried on orchards. 

But let us return to our reservoir :—Tan 
is not the only fertilizing substance about a — 
tan-yard ; the refuse of hides ought to be say- 
ed inaheap, and at proper times deposited in - 
a reservoir ;—the lime-water and the bate-li- 
quors are of great importance in forming come 
posts.. ‘These liquors ought, at least once a 
year, to be saturated with earth, carried onte 
improved land and ploughed in immediately,. 
The waste which has been practised by throws — 
|ing away these liquors, is incalculable from §- 
time immemorial. 

Ifmodesty forbid: not, let us mention the 


ed, that earth, or sand, or clay, may be casil 
mixed with the contents in order to form a va-_ 
Jnable heap of compost. J am well aware. 
that the delicate, squeamish, ignorant Agri- 
culturalist will hiss at this proposition; bub- 
the skilful and considerate will pause without 9 
a blush, and justify the idea. CG 
Many more hints respecting manures might 
be given, such as a pit lined with clay, ont e 


| lower side of a barn-yard, vats under. every §- 


stable, a receptacle for the drainings of.a hog- 
sty, stabling of cattlein preference to thew 
running in a yard, especially in cald.climates;, 
partially covering heaps of. manure to keep 

uff too great a degree of drenching by raily 
&e. &c. but where farmers are anxious to run 
over too much land, in proportion to their 
abilities in. labour; and where dogma pre- §- 


where political malice and ignorance rage A 
against printed observations, instructiois aud 


experiments ; I say where ‘these inimical oh- J 
jects exist, there is but. little encouragemen® | r 
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propriety of having necessaries so construck § ; 


vails without a willingness to be advised;— J § 


against right and reason, aud in particular fF ~. 
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pit for nought, while the old rheumatic 

bs of a Writer, whose head and heart “e 
‘shined for his country’s good, are agonize 
Tri. OBSERVER. 


WesrenLo, Aliany Co. April 29, 1822. 





Weekly Summary. 


Joshua Gedney, a native of Mamaroneck, 
sa the county of Westchester, aged 35 years, 
committed suicide on the 26th of April, in 
New-York, by taking laudanum. 

Buterprize.——Horace Meach, of Geneva; 
gilrun forty boats from thence to Utica, 
gdas far cast as the canal is finished; he 
ako promises constant employment, and li- 
peral Wages, for one hundred teams ! 

The navigation of the Susquehanna has 

ned more briskly than last year. Im- 
mense quantities of all kinds of country pro- 
duce passed down during the third week 
in April. 

Itis contemplated to reduce the wages of 
Congress to six dollars per day. 

The New Roman Catholic Burying Ground, 
at Brooklyn, was.consecrated by the Rt. 
Rev. Bishop Connolly, on the 27th of 

ril. 

‘7 ious.—A late Savannah paper contains | 
the following—‘“ To the pious. A splendid 
topy of the Holy Bible will be raffled for at 
the:meeting house this morning—the godly 
ate invited to take chances.” 

‘The Flint-glass works, at Craigsville, near 
Boston,?employ about ninety persons. 
_Ayoung man recently hung himself in Penn- 
glyania, because his mother would not let 
him go to mill! 

The North-Carolina, 74, is now fitting out 
_ at Southwark, near Philadelphia. 
~ Two New-London fishing smacks are en- 
gaged in whaling off Sandy-Hook. They 
have already taken three whales, besides los- 
ing one they had struck. 

The Duke ef Buckingham lately stated, by 
talculation, in the British House of Lords, 
> that a Farmer who rents 400 acres, and has 
inaddition to himseH and wife, one woman 
and three servants, pays the government in 
direct and indirect taxes 30/. 6s. 6d. 

# §=6In the British House of Commons, March 
13th, on the subject of opening the British 
_ ports to the corn of Canada, Sir J. Coffin said 
 itwould be better for England if Canada was 
- atthe bottom of the sea, as it cost her 500,000 
sterling a year,and she had never got 500 
pence from it. 
A letter from Lima, South-America, states 
that the most fashionable ladies stand up 
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their segars by the chandeliers. 


| fire at Fredericksburgh, Va. onthe night of 
the 12th ult. 


togive advice. “The midnight lamp” is Inthe Supreme Court, of Mass. James } 


Treland as still in a disturbed state. 


‘in the front boxes of the Theatre, and light} 


” Twenty-seven buildings were destroyed by | 





On the 19th ult. the snow was seven inches 











Washburn, Jr. a sailor boy, has recovered 
4,100 dollars,in an action for damages against 
Capt. John Knight, of the ship Delphos. The 
action was founded on abuse of the boy on 
board of the ship. : 

London news to March 29th, represents 
Two 
fresh murders had been committed. George 
IV.-is contemplating matrimony with a. Dan- 
ish princess of twenty-nine. But will first vis- 
it the continent we take the waters of Pyr- 
mont. Mr. Canning’s appointment as Go- 
vernor General of India was confirmed. Sir 
John Sylvester, Recorder of London, died 
suddenly atan advanced age. 

In an insurrection of the soldiery, at the 
island of Madeira, in February, they seized a 
Priest, who. had censured their conduct in 
the Portuguese revolution, and flogged him 
nearly to death. The Russian army on the 
frontiers of Turkey is stated at 200,000 men. 
Paris accounts to March 27th, speak of con- 
tinued disturbances, and falling funds. A 
quantity of concealed arms had been discover- 
edin that metropolis- ‘Live Napoleon the 
Second,” and “ Down with the Jesuits, down 
with the missionaries,”’? are the cries of the 
disaffected populace. A conspiracy had beén 
discovered in Poland. A famous distiller of 
Paris, was about to remove to London, to 
distil Brandy from potatoes. Three Irish tra- 
ders in Staffordshire had stopped payment, 
one of whom turned adrift 700 workmen; 
at the same time a Glasgow paper states 
trade to be very brisk in England. 

The Renegade, a new novel by the Vis- 
count D’Arlingcourt, author of the Recluse, 
has had a rapid sale in Paris. The Renegade, 
says a critic, will make the Recluse turn 

ale. 
. London accounts to April 1, received at 
New-York, advise of additional military dis- 
affection in France, and alarming intelligence 
from Brest. Inthe French chamber of De- 
puties, Gen. Girard, alluding to the public 
commotions, eulogised Napoleon in high 
strains ; this excited a strain of applause and 
murmuring; on which the General said, “ Par- 
don, gentlemen, I thought a word of that brave 
old French army might find an echo in this 
chamber, which so many of its trophies once 
decorated.”” To this Gen. Foy replied, 
“Patience, the time will come again.”— 
Other members exclaimed “No, never!’ Sir 
Alexander Boswell, of Auchinlach had died of 
a wound received in a duel with Mr. Stuart, 
of Duncaern; both Scotchmen. _ me 

A Farmer, in Salem, N. J. recently caught 
210 muskrats, in two nights, and another 100, 
in one night. 

At Augusta, Geo. during the late races 
there, a platton of that vicinity, devoured at 
one meal, one large Turkey gobler, one old 
rooster, one gallon of custard, two dozen 














fried ees: one do. shop pound cakes, four} 
deep on the highlands of -New-Hampshire. I large I 


slices of corn bread, two pounds of 
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butter, one quart of vinegar, one half pint_of 
brandy, and one quart of water! ~ 4 

A mob Jately destroyed a painters.she 
in Glasgow, believing that he ground up your 
children to make red paint ! boos 4 

The Roman Catholics have completely or- 
ganised a church in Ohio. Dr. Fenwick is 
bishop. : 

The Rev. Mr. Hogan, of Philadelphia has 
been tried for assault and battery, at the suit 
of Mrs. Connell. Verdict, not guilty, Mrs, 
Connell to pay the’costs. 

- Samuel Greén, of Meredith, N. “H. has 
been executed at Bosto. for the murder of 
Billy Williams, a black convict in the state — 
prison. We eeu 

Messrs. Barrel, Tilleston @& Co. of Sta- 
ten Island, manufacture printed’ silk hand- 
kerchiefs, equal, if not superior, to any Euro- 
pean fabrics of thekind. =, - ~~ 

Upwards of 52,000. dollars have been col- 
lected for re-buildingthe Orphan Asylum at 
Philadelphia. — 

In Rhode-Island, Governor Gibbs, and his_ 
associates in the republican prox, have been 
re-elected without opposition. 

It is in contemplation to revive and effect 
the plan of the late John Brown, of Provi- 
dence, R. |. for cutting a canal to connect 
that town with Worcester, in Mass. 

The Canal Commissioners, have resolved 
to advance 50 per. cent, upon the former 
rates of toll, to take effeet the -Ist inst.— 
This is said, in the Utica Sentinel, to operate. 
very hard upon the forwarding merchants who ~ 
had made large contracts under the old rates. 
The oppressive duty on salt, at the works, 
connected with the increase of toll, it is 
thought will destroy that source of revenue. 
The duty of one. shilling per bushel on salt, , 
is fixed by the constitntion. “ 

A second edition of that splendid work, 
Wilson’s American Ornithology, is now in the 
press-at Philadelphia. ee 

A debate in the British parliament evin-- . 
ces, that the English West-India islands have ~ 
felt severely the restriction imposed on their’ 
commerce with the U.S. i“ 

Cooper. the tragedian, performed Othello: 
at Louisville Ken. April 13th. 

At a late trialin Jefferson Co. Va. Abra- 
ham Stip was amerced $892 for seducing a 
young lady. PRR 

M. Ambrosius Marechal, Archbishop of the 
Roman Catholics of Baltimore, has arrived 
at Rome, and been well received by the Pope, 
who presented him a beautifal wild chalice... 

The Constitution, capt. Jones; Ontario, — 
Chauncey; and Nonsuch, Turner, of % 
U. S.mayy ; were at Gibralter on the raha 


March. . ee 
‘Great improvements have been made in. 

the construction of canal boats since last year. 

114 boats have been registered at the toll- 


office this spring. = 
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THE PLOUGH BOY. -. 














































Grace in all hersteps, Heaven in her eye; 
In every gesture, dignity and love. 
[Miron 
Til. 
Oh.woman! woman! whetherlcan or fat ; 
Tn face an Angel, but im soul a Ca‘. 
{[Perer Prvpar. 
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PERCY ANECDOTES. 
a IsocRaTEs. 
+. character of Isocrates presents the 


_ rare Combination of a man, who, devoid of 
fear, is recorded to have passed through ‘q 
long-life, without having made ai enen 
single individual, by the boldness of ie 
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ofa proved, in the end, more 


igh & 
elo- any war in which they bad ever engaged, 


passing into oblivion, we may fairly couclade 


from the effects which some of them are re- 
corded to have produced. In the war be- 
tween his native city, Leontium, and Syra- 
cuse, the citizens of the former sent Gorgias 
and ‘T'esias as ambassadors to the Athenians, 
to supplicate their assistance. On their ar- 
rival at Athens, about the. year 427, B. C., 
Gorgias made such an artful address to the 
passions of the Athenian people, on the gifev- 
ances which he made them suppose they had 
suffered fram the Syracnsans, and on the ad- 
vantages which they might reap from an al- 
liance with his countrymen, that he prevailed. 
on them to rush head-long into a war, that 
Fital to them, than 
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Greatest daily range, (21st) 23 

Winds—South 14 days West 6, NW 5, N 3, 
SE 2—30. Prevailing wind, S uth. 

Weather—Clear 11 dsys Cloudy 15—¥ariable 
4—30.. Rainon li days. Snow on 2 days. 
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(¢~ Communications and Surserrptions 
for this paper, received at the Prinrinc-Or- 
Fick, No. 5, Lutheran-streét.' All letters 
from abroad, directed to the EDITOR, Alba- 
ny, will be duly attended to: Each volume 
comprises twelve months, or fifty-two num: 
bers—the numbers are issued weekly on Sa- 
turday, and the volume commences the first 
Saturday in June. | 
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